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Compensation for Staff Men’ 


By Oscar GrorHeE, Vice-President 
White Sewing Machine Company 


| jal is the most essential thing to have as an aid and guide in operating 

a business? Measuring devices—ways and means of measuring accom- 
plishment of one kind or another. Forgetting for the moment the question 
of compensation, to secure results it is necessary to know what you are get- 
ting, what you ought to get, and when you ought to get it. You must have 
some means of measuring results of every department in the institution if you 
want to operate successfully. It is not always possible to have a very definite 
basis for comparison. Nevertheless, there are ways and means to include 
even those departments that so far none of us have been able to measure ac- 
curately. 


Compensation a By-product of Measured Effort 


With definite standards established, compensation becomes simply a by- 
product. Without ways and means of measuring, we are still more or less 
intelligently guessing. If we must do some guessing, all right, but we should 
at least have as many standards as possible. Therefore, if you have the meas- 
uring devices, it is simple to put in equitable compensation. 


Specific Examples of Extra Incentive 


To give some concrete examples from the manufacturing division of our 
own company, let us consider first our industrial relations manager, who is in 
charge of employment and in a general way, employee service of all kinds. 
He has charge of the dining room service, and anything anybody wants in the 





1 Presented at luncheon at the A. M. A. Production Executives’ Conference held at Pittsburgh, 
March 1, 1929. 
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way of assistance, notary work, legal work. His department assists anyon 
who has a deal to make, or personal troubles of any kind. It employs + 
help, subject to the O. K. of the department heads ; and adjusts all ‘endl 
all discharges or any type of misunderstanding. It has a running record of 
every employee: efficiency, standing as to absentism, type of jobs he can fill 
etc. The records reflect whether the person trying to leave is worth savin 
or if he should be released. . 


Is this industrial relations manager, then, a big factor in the plant? In 
production? I do not know of any one individual who would be a bigger 
factor, except possibly the works manager himself, in the results that the 
factory produces. 

I will not go into any detail of the particular ways and means by which 
we set up our standards of performance to find out how effective the plant 
may be. That is a long story involving years of development. If you have 
such a measurement of effectiveness of your plant as a whole, including labor, 
ratio of direct to indirect, scrap, repairs, setup, and all the other things for 
which those men are responsible, isn’t it logical that this individual be paid on 
the basis of the plant effectiveness? Shouldn’t he have an incentive there? 
An extra remuneration for how well the plant is run? Won’t it make the 
people in the industrial relations department sell the company’s policy at the 
door, at the beginning when the employee first makes application or is em- 
ployed? Isn’t it going to keep the industrial relations manager thinking of 
that just a little more? No matter how conscientious he may be, if there is a 
direct incentive he thinks just a little more carefully and acts a little more 
thoughtfully. We feel it is the logical kind of incentive to offer the indi- 
vidual in charge of that department because of its very close relation to the 
performance in the entire plant. 


Incentives for Maintenance Men 


Another job having a very direct bearing on the quality of the work 
throughout the institution is maintenance of building, equipment, sanitary 
conditions, light, heat, power, elevators and general service of that kind, not 
including machinery and tools. The results you get, regardless of the ma- 
chinery you have set up depend on the man and his use of judgment as to 
whether the repair ought to be done now or whether it ought to be done later; 
whether or not it should be a temporary job. Therefore, the men in that di- 
vision are a very direct factor in the effectiveness of the plant, and if they 
are paid on that basis, they are going to be more interested and are going to 
cooperate with the other divisions, not be arbitrary, not let their materials lie 
around in the way they get through with the job, not try to stop the oper- 
ators, because if they do, they are affecting themselves. 

There are, of course, many other applications of the extra incentive. 
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Many jobs in maintenance are nothing but production jobs. If broken down 
into detail their elements will include many repetitive operations. In an in- 
stitution of any size, the washing of windows alone is a big problem. Why 
not set a standard on that as well as on any other operation in the institution 
and pay a direct incentive, 

Regular oiling ; cleaning of the lamps through the plant; the painting of 
fire escapes . . . . that was one of the first jobs I put on bonus in maintenance 
work. I can still see the effects. The first day one of the men was painting a 
fire escape that happened to be over the entrance of a building, where a truck 
was being loaded. The loaders suddenly found they were being splashed with 
a little paint. I won’t tell you what they said. They looked up and hollered, 
stood aside awhile, but nothing at all came from above, except a few more 
drops of paint. After awhile, they discovered this fellow was not stopping 
painting at all. You know how long that maintenance man would have waited 
to stop at the first word if he were on day work—he would have had a mighty 
good excuse if he weren‘t on an incentive. Eventually they put up a tarpaulin 
for protection and both kept on working. 


I am reminded of that incident because it occurred in connection with the 
first incentive in maintenance, which worked so fast and beautifully. We 
painted the fire escapes for one-third what we paid before, and the men 
earned twice as much. 


Other Applications of Extra Incentive 


Cleaning of floors—things of that kind—can be treated the same way. 
General maintenance work all can be put on direct standards, and I am a firm 
believer wherever it is possible and not injurious to cooperation, that it is 
profitable to put each person on an individual standard. 


To take another instance, the tool room foreman in our institution has 
charge of the repairs, hand tools, machinery, making of small hand tools, and 
some of the minor equipment—punches, dies—things of that character. He 
is included in the indirect incentive and has the same interest in total produc- 
tion as the line foreman. If a foreman says to him: “Here is this automatic 
screw machine with a little play in the spindle, what can you do about it? 
How long will we have to lay the machine up?” He answers: “I can make 
a thorough job of it by taking that spindle out and making a new one, so it 
will be permanent and last longer that it did in the first place, but that is go- 
ing to hold up a certain shipment of goods. Let me fix that up tonight so you 
can have it the first thing in the morning.” “All right,” says the foreman, 
“when I get through running this job, I’ll tell you about it. Then you can 
give me a real job so it won’t be laid up again for awhile.” That sort of thing 
happens without the works manager or anybody else following up. It makes 
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the foremen think more carefully than they would otherwise. So on through- 
out the entire plant. 


Measurement of Office Work 


There are other jobs around the plant and in the office to which direct 
and indirect incentives may be applied. In the discussion of Mr. Kress’ 
paper? it was asked who should set the standards in the office. What’s the 
difference who sets them? Never should it be anybody who is not capable. 
Surely nobody in your institution is any more capable than the persons who 
have been trained for years in taking time studies. The office work is com- 
posed of operations which may be treated the same as plant operations, 
What’s the difference between working the keys on a comptometer and work- 
ing the keys on some piece of machinery, swinging a hammer or pushing a 
file? There is no difference. They are all just operations if you break them 
down finely into their elements. The finest possible time studies can be made 
in the office. One can set up graphs, chart curves so that standards can be 
set mechanically, using the same basic principles for all the shifts and changes 
that can be had on a machine in the factory covering speeds, feeds, loading 
and unloading. 

Whether or not, the time-keeping, payroll and cost departments, are staff 
jobs, we have that work on a direct incentive and the supervision’s compen- 
sation is based on the same ratio as would apply to foremen in any other pro- 
duction department. 


Circumstances Under Which Installation Is Easy 


It is a peculiar thing how one department went on standard. It hap- 
pened to be the girls who were keeping the records of time tickets for the 
operators in the plant. The girls on that job, figuring the pay of a lot of 
operators, said: ‘Why can’t we earn some extra money on premium?” That 
is the finest way to get a thing started. We introduced it gradually until the 
whole department was covered. While we were doing that and putting it on 
in the comptometer department, the general accounting department, which 
happens to be separate but coordinated, started to feed more work into this de- 
partment. The girls said they wouldn’t be able to earn premium because they 
didn’t have enough to do; there wasn’t enough work in that division. They 
brought in branch office reports, sales reports and everything of that kind. In 
a vault off my office, there are six or eight comptometers piled up like so much 
cord wood for the future when the others are worn out. All comptometer 
. work is now being done in that department. 





2Time Study and Rate Setting Departments: Their Activities, Functions and Relations with the 
Line Organization and Other Departments. 
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I won’t try to give you any figures for fear it may be too apparent that 
the output was very poor before. I can tell those who work with the Bedaux 
plan that these offices were running on a 30 B. Hour; they are now running 
on an 80 B. Hour. That is one and two-thirds more production than before, 
(or two and two-thirds times as much) and they haven’t reached the limit. I 
think the standards are loose. 


After that department was fully operating on standard, pressure was 
brought to bear in the general accounting department as to why they couldn’t 
make some extra money. This came from the girls on the bookkeeping ma- 
chines. I had been spotting that job, as they were hollering for room. I 
was aching for that. They said they would have to buy more machines. I 
know the men selling machines will like to hear this. It’s a selling proposition 
just the same. If those machines are run as they ought to be, I can give you 
some good sales arguments because they are turning out twice as much as any 
salesmen ever said they would. We now have plenty of room, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we have absorbed another department into that department so they 
would have enough to do, and so the place wouldn’t look so empty. 


I could go on indefinitely. We have not put the engineering department 
on a direct incentive. But I wouldn’t admit it is impossible. If I live long 
enough, I hope to see the day when it also will be included. 

Referring to Henry Dennison’s paper® (with C. W. Lytle’s Summary), 
ways and means are available to develop the necessary system if the basic 
principles that he lays down are applied. No system can be followed blindly 
—each situation must naturally be treated with consideration for its various 
elements. If the basic principles are properly applied, desirable results will 
follow. 

Sometimes the reward may take the form of profit-sharing. I think that 
only a very few people have a direct influence on profits. Compensation 
should be based, as a general rule, more on actual effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual or group. Rgardless of whether somebody else is successful or un- 
successful in making profit for the institution, his actual effectiveness should 
be taken into consideration in paying any man, no matter what his position 
may be in the institution. 


Incentives a Tool of Management 


I do not wish to leave the impression that these various measurements 
are a substitute for management. The use of standards is one of the methods 
which enables management to operate thoughtfully, promptly and with a 
minimum of haphazard decisions. The natural by-product of such standards 
is the remuneration for the effort indicated thereby. 





*Incentives for Executives: General Management Series No. 71. 













GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Labor Explores New Fields 


A consideration of the transfer of labor 
from basic productive industries to new 
callings, most of them connected with the 
comforts and luxuries incidental to the high 
living standards resulting from an un- 
exampled prosperity. The present test of 
the efficiency of our economic system is its 
ability to supply non-productive jobs for 
workers no longer needed on farms, in 
mines or in factories. Because of the diffi- 
culties incident to this reabsorption of labor, 
stabilization of production, of employment 
and of purchasing power is more vital than 
ever before in the history of the nation. 
Particularly is it important to avoid severe’ 
recessions in business since today large 
numbers of workers are dependent upon 
“luxury” occupations, which would suffer 
acutely in hard times. Earning power of 
all classes, upon which purchasing capacity 
depends, needs to be maintained. By 
Edward S. Cowdrick. Nation’s Busi- 
aess, March, 1929, p. 27:3. 


Mergers and Their Effect on Trade 
Associations 


When there is a clear understanding 
among trade association executives as to 
why mergers are being formed out of their 


membership, then there will occur to them 
various ways and means of furnishing 
through their associations either services 
that will prevent any great number of such 
mergers, or such services will be found to 
be so valuable to the merged companies that 
they will be willing to pay additional fees 


THE MANAGEMENT INDEX 
Abstracts and News Items 








to not only remain in the association but 
to really aid the trade association to further 
its activities in behalf of the business jn 
which such merged companies are engaged, 
The following special activities are sug- 
gested: The trade association financial sur- 
vey; the management, employment and 
wage rate survey; market analysis and 
market survey; the research bureau; uni- 
form methods of accounting and cost find- 
ing. By W. Clement Moore. An address 
before the Philadelphia Chapter, American 
Trade Association Executives. 6 pages. 


The Size of the Establishment in Cana- 
dian and American Industry 

This article is a statistical study ana- 
lyzing the distribution of production be- 
tween establishments of different sizes as 
measured by the number of employees in 
fourteen of the principal industries of Can- 
ada. So far as possible, there is a com- 
parison with similar industries in the 
United States. By V. W. Bladen. Con- 
tributions to Canadian Economics: Vol. 1, 
1928. Published by the University of 
Toronto Library, p. 56:13. 


Can the Lone Retailer Survive? 

The president of the Electric Hose and 
Rubber Company says there is no denying 
that our manufacturing industries would 
languish if any appreciable number of 
manufacturers were comp:lled to distribute 
entirely through chain and mail-order sys- 
tems. However, we must have a revolu- 
tionary, progressive development through- 
out the entire independent field of distribu- 
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tion. The manufacturer and wholesaler 
must have even more to do with this than 
the retailer. We have entered upon an era 
of fewer and better independent retailers, 
not through any choice of theirs but be- 
cause of the operation of economic law. 
The manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
must combine their efforts to furnish com- 
plete and satisfactory distribution. By C. 
W. Garretson. Nation’s Business, March, 


1929, p. 23:4. 


It’s Easy to Make Business Pay 

A dissertation by the vice-president of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company on the theme 
that success comes to him who perceives 
and fills the public’s needs. Their applica- 
tions change but economic laws persist 
through the ages. Mental laziness is the 
root of most business evils. Today a 
Renaissance is being accomplished by teach- 
ing the use of science in industry. By 
Fred W. Shibley. Nation’s Business, 
March, 1929, p. 18:3. 


How Big Bosses Get That Way 

All real leaders possess the following 
four qualities: Knowledge of their job, 
courage, energy, and the ability to influence 
the actions of other people. Ability to see 
things from the other person’s point of view 
is essential to the last quality. By Leonard 
P. Ayres. The Cleveland Trust Monthly, 
March, 1929, p. 3:2. 


American Individualism 
The third and concluding installment of 
President Hoover’s book* which gives his 
attitude toward government and _ business. 
By Herbert Hoover. Nation’s Business, 
March, 1929, p. 21:3. 


How’s Your Team Work? 
Twelve points by which to check your 
relations with other executives: 1. Do you 
have a clear understanding with each ex- 
ecutive with whom you have relations, as to 
Where your respective authority and re- 
sponsibilities begin and leave off? 2. If 





* Doubleday, Doran, 1922. 


you have criticisms to make of another ex- 
ecutive in your organization, have you a 
strict practice of making them only to the 
other executive himself (tactfully)? 3. 
Do you ever criticize the other executive 
without full knowledge of his functions and 
the manner in which he is actually dis- 
charging his responsibilities? 4. Before 
criticizing the other executive, are you 
careful to see that “your own skirts are 
clear”? 5. If your relations with another 
executive are strained or hostile, do you 
avaid contacts with him, or do you de- 
liberately seek to multiply your contacts 
with him in order to establish closer under- 
standing? 6. Do you settle disputed points 
with other executives in a personal, man- 
to-man way, by direct and perhaps informal 
conference and discussion, or do you dic- 
tate a memorandum in order “to go on 
record’? (And thus run the risk of being 
misunderstood because the written word is 
so much more liable to seem cold and un- 
friendly.) 7. Do you invite suggestions 
from other executives from time to time 
in order to gain the advantage of their per- 
spective on your job? 8. Do you always 
accept full responsibility of your mistakes 
and the mistakes of your subordinates? 9. 
Do you allow yourself to argue with an 
o ° ionated executive? 10. Are you will- 
ing to make the other executive the “father” 
of an idea of your own in order to win 
his support to your own objections? 11. Do 
you watch to see that the loyalty and esprit 
de corps you build within jour own divi- 
sion of the organization is not developed 
to the point where it takes precedence over 
the wider loyalty to the interests of the 
company as a whole? 12. Do you give the 
other executive the kind of cooperation 
you would like to get from him? By Glenn 
Gardiner. The Industrial Executive, Feb- 
ruary, 1929, p. 42:3. 


Farming by Corporations 
Formation of agricultural corporations, 
to accomplish by large-scale organization 
of farms what big business has accom- 
plished for industry, is one of the methods 
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now being adopted to squeeze prosperity 
from the soil. In several instances such 
corporations have been tried and found 
successful, but the movement as a whole 
remains unseasoned and still uncertain. The 
standard example of this new form of 
argicultural organization is the Campbell 
Farming Corporation, established in 1921, 
and controlling 100,000 acres of land in 
Montana. It is operated on the principle 
that “modern farming is 90 per cent. engi- 
neering and 10 per cent. agricultural.” 
Based on a highly systematized industrial 
program, it has been able not only to yield 


a substantial profit to the managers, but to 
pay unusually high wages, and to offer 
dividends on stock equivalent to good in- 
dustrial investments. Whether the co- 
operative movement is better than the cor- 
poration farm appears to be primarily a 
question of public education and average 
initiative. The advantage of administer. 
ing large areas under expert management, 
as possible with corporation farms, may 
offset the disadvantage due to lack of in- 
terest, initiative or care on the part of 
hired farm-laborers or tenant farmers. The 
Index, February, 1929, p. 24:4. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Profits by Careful Budgeting 


The methods of business forecasting and 
control employed by the National Auto- 
matic Tool Co., Richmond, Ind., may be 
applied not alone to the machine tool in- 
dustry, but to manufacturing generally. As 
the volume of orders is the yardstick by 
which business is commonly graded as poor, 
fair, good or excellent, this company uses 
orders in drawing its charts. It keeps a 
close check on costs, profits and losses 
through a monthly system of reports sub- 
mitted to the management by the account- 
ting department. The company has found 
that its methods enable it to take advan- 
tage of the high peaks when it sees them 
coming and to provide for the periods of 
poor business by reduction of inventories 
and other precautions, thereby protecting 
profits and cutting down on losses. By 
M. P. Sullivan. Iron Age, March 7, 1929, 
p. 661 :4. 


Speed Is the Key-Note of This System 
of Cost Accounting 
Following are the major characteristics 
of this system which have insured its suc- 
cess: 
1. Cost accounting is facilitated by a 
code system for allocating charges on all 
supplies. 


2. The amount spent for each item of 
supplies by months is shown instantly on a 
series of graphs. 

3. Over-buying is avoided by the use 
of purchasing charts that indicate quanti- 
ties previously bought. 

4. No stock inventory is needed because 
the purchase records supply the informa- 
tion. 

5. Seven forms, reproductions of which 
appear in the article, facilitate economical 
buying by avoiding unnecessary and un- 
timely orders. By Earl Pine. The Bank- 
ers’ Service Bulletin, March, 1929, p. 5:4. 


How to Measure and Discount Growth 

A statistical method is outlined for 
measuring the growth of a company and 
for elimination of the eletnent of growth 
for the purpose of ascertaining cyclical or 
seasonal variations in the volume of busi- 
ness done by the company over any given . 
period of years. Executives Service Bulle- 
tin, January, 1929, p. 5:2. 


Stabilization of Business in Germany 


Conditions in the German money market 
from 1924 through 1927 are considered, 
with especial reference to the Barometer 
of the Three Markets, Bank Note Circu- 
lation, Money Circulation, Note-Issue 
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Banks, German Foreign Trade Account 
with respect to Commodity Trade, Interest 
Rates. The delay of the Reichsbank in 
reducing and later in raising its discount 
rate is interpreted at some length. By 
Albert Hahn. Harvard Business Review, 


January, 1929, p. 129:14. 


Lending Money to Small Borrowers 

This new development seems destined to 
influence the nation’s buying habits. The 
industrial loan companies, for the small 
borrower, should not be confused with the 
Morris Plan banks, which make small loans 
to men who can offer bankable security. 
The small loan companies succor the man 
who is without security, and without 
friends whose names are good at banks. 
Loans do not often exceed $300. Interest 
is not to be paid in advance, nor deducted 
from the loan. In New York State, where 
the law is 2 per cent plus fees, the small 
loan business is not satisfactory. Only in 
those states where 3%4 per cent is allowed 
has commercial lending of small sums been 
profitable and only in those states are new 
concerns being promoted. By H. A. Har- 
ing. Advertising & Selling, Jan. 23, 1929, 
p. 28:2. 


The Investment Trust 

A brief history of the investment trust 
outlining some of the difficulties encount- 
ered in England and some of the present 
abuses. With conservative capitalization, 
sound policies, and able management, the 
investment trust will make more money 
than the average investor in good times 
and lose less in poor times. Such a per- 
formance not only justifies but ensures their 
existence and growth. By Paul C. Cabot. 
Atlantic Monthly, March, 1929, p. 401:8. 


Analysis of a Statement 
Mr. Worth takes a specimen financial 
statement, analyses it, working out such 
ratios as current assets to current liabili- 


_ties, reserve to total assets, fixed assets 


to net worth, receivables to sales, mer- 
chandise to sales, sales to net worth, etc., 


comments upon each ratio, showing the dan- 
ger points, and then draws a conclusion as 
to the financial condition of the company as 
a whole. By Frank A. Worth. Credit 
Monthly, March, 1929, p. 9:1. 


Will Big Banks Pay 


The movement toward the establishment 
of very large banks has been nationwide. 
Bank weaknesses and bank failures 
throughout the country have led to bank 
absorptions and bank mergers. Bank dupli- 
cation and bank competition have led to 
consolidation and_ recapitalization. Of 
course the movement can never reach its 
full scope until we have nationwide branch 
banking, but that is probably not far off. 
The question that is immediately interesting 
to the stockholder is whether very large 
banks can be made to pay or not. The 
question of their profitableness depends not 
on their size but on their management. It 
is not true that big banks always have 
the best management. 

Bank stockholders are not likely to go 
on buying bank stock at rates that net 
them about 2 to 2% per cent dividend. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the present price of bank 
stocks must be regarded as purely transi- 
tory. It may hold for a while until mat- 
ters have settled down and stock dividends 
or split-ups cease to come along with mie- 
chanical regularity. Eventually bank stocks 
must pay a normal rate of return on the 
investment, and to do that they must earn 
it. They are not doing so at present. 
Journal of Commerce, March 21, 1929. 


Manufacturing Budget Controls 


The production manager of the Wagner 
Electric Corporation describes their manu- 
facturing budget and forms are shown. Re- 
duction in costs, through eliminating de- 
lays and lost motion, is a primary object 
in establishing a manufacturing budget con- 
trol system. But it has a further large 
value. As delays in manufacturing are 
avoided, so are the erstwhile resultant de- 
lays in shipping goods to customers. This 
lessens complaints and irritation and tends 
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to hold business which otherwise might 
seck a new source of supply. For such 
reascns an authoritative article like the 
present one, on how a budget control sys- 
tem can be made to work satisfactorily, 
should be of general isterest. By Kenneth 
M. Coggeshall. The Iron Age, February 
21, 1929, p. 527 :6. 


Realty Financing Put on Stock Basis 

A radical departure in real estate finan- 
cing, which does away with first and sec- 
ond mortgages, substitutes calculations 
based on cost for the present system of ap- 
praised valuations and involves the sale of 
stock rather than bonds to the public has 
been announced by the National City Com- 
pany and the United States Realty and 
Improvement Company. It is intended to 
supply $100,000,000 to the building con- 
struction industry in the course of the 
next year through the new plan. Here- 
tofore the bulk of real estate financing has 
been effected through the sale of mortgage 
bonds, but this plan will place real estate 
financing on a strictly equity basis, and is 
intended to put the construction industry 
in a position to compete with the stock 
market and with general business for the 
funds needed for continued development. 
The recent slowing up of construction has 
been attributed to tightening of credit con- 
ditions in that industry. The trend of new 
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financing in Wall Street has recently been 
toward the sale of stock rather than bonds 
and the stock market has drawn large 
amounts from investors who seek apprecia- 
tion in value rather than a stated interest 
return on their capital. The new plan js 
designed to meet this situation and to fore- 
stall any further retarding of building op- 
erations. The New York Times, Jan, 6, 
1929, p. 29. 


Control of Labor Expense 

Methods which hold down labor expense, 
developed from experiences of fine-paper 
mills are described by the supervisor of 
costs of the Collins Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The system of control and account- 
ing must enable the manufacturer to: 1. 
Obtain accurate data for departmental rates 
and burden distribution; 2. Account for 
direct (productive) and indirect (non-pro- 
ductive) labor; 3. Control labor expenses 
by comparison with predetermined labor 
and production standards; 4. Eliminate in- 
efficiencies and excessive expenditures in 
the various departments and processes; 5. 
Eliminate opportunities and temptations to 
be dishonest, and 6. Keep the number of 
employees according to established stand- 
ards as long as operating conditions and 
alignment of equipment remain unchanged. 
By H. M. Grasselt. Manufacturing In- 
dustries, February, 1929, p. 107:4. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


A Square Deal in Salaries 

The establishment of sound salary ad- 
ministration plans in the various clerical 
departments of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company was based upon these funda- 
mental beliefs and principles: 1. There 
should be an approximate uniformity in 
remuneration for the same grade of work 
throughout the company. 2. A logical re- 
lationship should be maintained between dif- 


ferent grades of work and the compensa- 
tion for each of these grades. 3. There 
is a limit to the amount which each job 
is worth to the company, above which ad- 
ditional compensation would be uneconom- 
ical, regardless of how well the work is 
performed or the length of service of the 
employee in question. 4. There should be 
an opportunity for regular advancement 
from the lower to the higher paid positions. 
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Examples are given showing how these 
rules have been successfully applied to spe- 
cific cases in the organization. By J. H. 
MacDonald. Management, March, 1929, p. 


58:5. 


Promotion Principles and Practices 

This discussion includes advantages of a 
definite promotion policy and plan; possible 
exceptions to a general promotion plan; 
methods of selection for promotion; rela- 
tion of tests for promotion and for original 


entrance; eligibility of promotion tests; re- 
striction of promotion by organization lines ; 
geographical restrictions on promotion; the 
content of promotion tests; the adminis- 
tration of the promotion plan; the extent 
of the acceptance in practise of the princi- 
ples outlined in this study. By Frank O. 
Everett. Technical Bulletin No. 2. Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada and the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration, Washington, D. C. 
20 pages. 


Administration: Regulations, Supplies, Communications 


The Personal Service Team Plan in the 
Commercial Office 

The New England Telephone Company 
has developed in Boston and in Manhattan 
a commercial organization which they have 
termed “The Personal Service Teams,” the 
purpose being to give to a large office the 
effect of a number of small offices. These 
experiments have proved that employees 
develop a more personal relationship with 
their customers than under the former unit 
system. Under the team plan one sten- 
ographer handles the dictation of the senior 
representatives, and the dictation of corre- 
spondence is distributed at such times as do 
not interfere with the answering of tele- 
phone calls by the senior representative. 
Team representatives have to have a much 
wider knowledge of commercial practices 
as well as the ability to apply them than 
under the former plan where employees 
specialized to some extent. The fact that 
they are directly responsible for a small 
group of accounts tends to develop in them 
personal interest, initiative and managerial 
quaiities. Telephone Review, March, 1929, 
p. 4:2. 


Establishing Correct Practice 

The successive steps taken to develop 
correct practice among office employees and 
to establish it in an organization through 
the use of manuals and other forms of 
written instructions are usually these: 1. 
Present practice is put into writing. 2. 
The forms used in connection with the job 


are gathered together and studied. 3. The 
correct practice is worked out. 4. The 
improved method, or correct practice, is 
established through the use of forms and 
manuals. The following is the manual 
equipment of a typical manufacturing com- 
pany, supplemented by carefully designed 
forms: 1. How to receive callers. 2. 
Telephone etiquette. 3. Correspondence 
manual. 4, Stenographer’s style book. 5. 
Incoming mail. 6. Outgoing mail. 7. How 
to pack. 8. Order department procedure. 
9. Accounting department manual. 10. 
Sales manual. Report 7. The Hammer- 
mill Survey of Business Practice. 14 pages. 


Which Workers Have Good 
Attendance? 

This study has been made in the R. H. 
Macy & Co. store from the point of view 
of the individual worker. Unlike several 
previous investigators who have studied the 
problem in connection with environmental 
conditions, Dr. Ho seeks the causes of late- 
ness and absentism in such factors as age, 
marital status, sex and personality. His 
study concludes that: 1. The older the 
worker the less likely he is to be late and 
absent, but the more sick absences he tends 
to have. 2. Married people tend to be 
more regular in attendance than the single 
or widowed. 3. Women are more fre- 
quently late and absent than men, but have 
fewer sick absences of long duration. 4. 
Those who have personality difficulties of 
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one form or another have, in general, poor- 
er attendance than those who are free from 
them. 5. Women who have home prob- 
lems have more lates, absences and sick 
absences than those who are without them. 
But with men, home problems seem to 
have a tendency to decrease their lates 
and absences. 

There are many other individual factors 
that should be studied in relation to at- 
tendance. It is hoped that from the medi- 
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cal examination, which is a part of the 
routine of this organization, the relation 
between physical conditions and attendance 
may be determined in a study in the near 
future. This present study, however, il- 
lustrates how the problem of attendance 
can be approached objectively, and the 
findings are significant enough to make us 
realize the individual variations in reasons 
for good and poor attendance. By C, J. 
Ho. Personnel Journal, Feb., 1929 p. 385:5, 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit-Sharing, Suggestions, 


Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Unit Bonus Plan 

In September, 1928, about 75 per cent 
of the clerical force of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company were included in 
their group bonus plan. At that time it 
was expected that the plan would be ex- 
tended to cover 600 to 800 others. The 
plan is an attempt to measure reasonably 
accurately the production of a group of 
employees, to determine a fair and rea- 
sonable salary cost for the handling of 
this work, and to share with the employees 


any savings they may be able to effect 
through a reduction of that cost. The es- 
sential features of the plan are outlined 
and its application to the major departments 
of the company are given. Savings to the 
company have been effected in payroll, 
space, equipment, medical service, insur- 
ance premiums, and other overhead items. 
Reductions have been made in unit costs, 
labor turnover, and overtime. The earnings 
of the clerks have increased from 12 to 15 
per cent. Proceedings of the Life Office 
Management Association, p. 159 :16. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Understandable Accident Statistics 

A good safety engineer will talk rather 
casually about severity rates, but trumpets 
loudly about frequency rates, whether they 
be good or bad. The superintendent, or the 
works manager, or the vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing will understand 
that the statistics presented are reduced to 
something or other by the use of some 
kind of a base line, and if the figures are 
lower than last year, they are safe in say- 
ing “Gcod.” The department superintend- 
ents and foremen are apt to be puzzled. On 
the other hand, the management can under- 
stand, and would be glad to see, statistics 
using as the base line the last plant year. 
Assume that a plant working 2,000,000 
hours and having 40 accidents in 1928, 
would have an accident frequency of 20. 


Assume that in 1925 the best previous 
year, the frequency was 15. Then in 1928 
there should have been but 30 accidents, 
to equal the best previous year. Presum- 
ably the department superintendents and 
foremen want the same sort of figures, 
plus an understandable comparison between 
their records and the plant as a whole, and 
between their records and the rest of the 
similar departments. By Temple Williams. 
The Dodge Idea, March, 1929, p. 11:2. 


How to Use Current Business Statistics 

How statistics compiled by the Govern- 
ment and by trade associations have been 
used with succes by companies within var- 
ious industries is described. Suggestions 
are given for the use and interpretation of 
such figures by an individual company with- 
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in an industry. The items to be gathered 
vary according to the requirements of the 
different industries but in general the five 
figures considered essential are production, 
shipments, finished stock, orders accepted, 
and unshipped orders. Methods used by 
the trade associations in collecting such 
data are described, as well as methods of 
publicity and presentation. The methods 
used by the Bureau of Census are likewise 
shown, and the usual objections to report- 
ing such statistical data are answered. Pre- 
pared by Mortimer B. Lane. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 90 pp. 


Shall We Change the Calendar? 


The advocates of the thirteen-month cal- 
endar feel that the advantages of the plan 
offset many times the disadvantages. Un- 
der the thirteen-month plan the month 
would consist of twenty-eight days, each 
year would be of the same length, pay days 
would recur on the same monthly date, all 
holidays could be placed on Monday with 


Training and Education: Schools, 


National City Fund to Widen Education 

An educational trust has just been 
formed for the purpose of assisting men 
and women employed by the National City 
Bank and affiliated corporations to obtain 
more practical and cultural education than 
their means or circumstances would other- 
wise make possible. Directors and ex- 
ecutives of the bank have already contrib- 
uted funds for this foundation which will 


obvious advantage to both industry and 
workers, Easter could be fixed. As there 
would be thirteen monthly settlements dur- 
ing the year instead of twelve, there would 


be a faster turnover of money, with a small- 


er volume of money needed than at present. 
Since the day of the month would be on 
the same day of the week year after year, 
there would exist a standard calendar, ap- 
plicable to any year. All months would 
be equal, therefore obviating many adjust- 
ments now necessary. 


Of the 185 plans laid before the commit- 
tee of the League of Nations appointed to 
study calendar reform the thirteen-month 
plan so far has the largest number of sup- 
porters. If the thirteen-month calendar is 
to be adopted it must take effect in a year 
when January 1 is Sunday, as in 1928. The 
next year that this condition exists is 
1933 and that is the year toward which 
advocates of the change are aiming. By 
George E. Roberts. American Bankers As- 
sociation Journal, January, 1929, p. 631:6. 


Libraries, Employee Publications 


begin its work with an amount represent- 
ing the income from more than $2,000,000. 
The new plan is not designed to take over 
the educational work that has been de- 
veloped with the National City organiza- 
tion, but rather to supplement that pro- 
gram, and to offer opportunities not condi- 
tional upon time or funds and not here- 
tofore available to the bank’s employees. 
The New York Times, March 12, 1929. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, Design 


Plant Housekeeping 
A thorough job of plant cleaning re- 
quires considerable advanced planning. In 
a large automobile manufacturing plant in 
Detroit the cleaning job has been made 
one of the major activities, and a special 
force has been engaged to carry out the 


plant housekeeping plan. The engineers 
in charge of the work have determined 
where the dust and dirt comes from; how 
much of it may be expected daily; where 
waste accumulates ; what variations weather 
conditions will produce; the effects of 
wind displacement, rain, snow and fog; 
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ground drainage; exterior and 
transportation; flue gases; blast furnace 
and foundry by-products, and the numer- 
ous other causes and sources creating dirt, 
dust, grease and soot. By Fay Leone 
Faurote. Black and White, February, 
1929, p. 14:5. 


Paint Cuts the Factory Lighting Bill 


Light colors almost double illumination. 
A fresh coat of paint every two years 
more than repays its cost by direct sav- 
ings besides increasing production. It is 
every important to have the proper reflec- 
tion. By Roy A. Palmer. Manufacturing 
Industries, February, 1929, p. 103:4. 


The New Wonder Factory of Carreras 

This factory is like a glimpse into the 
future. It is built like a temple, run like 
a home, and making money like a mint. It 
is designed after the Temple of Bubastis, 
in Egypt, and makes, among other brands, 
Black Cat cigarettes. The work flows 
along like a river. There are only two 
doors, one for goods coming in and one 
for goods going out. There is no confu- 
sion, and no congestion. The dust is car- 
ried away by dust-extractors, and the fac- 
tory makes its own climate. The firm pro- 


Industrial Economics: 
Immigration 

The Effects of Labor Legislation on the 
Employment Opportunities of Women 

In general, the regulatory hour laws as 
applied to women engaged in the manufac- 
turing processes of industry do not handi- 
cap the women but serve to regulate em- 
ployment and to establish the accepted 
standards of modern efficient industrial 
management. Laws prohibiting night work 
for women in industry are chiefly a reflec- 
tion of the usual attitude of employers re- 
garding such practice, but sometimes they 
result in a limitation of women’s employ- 
ment. In almost every kind of employ- 
ment the real forces that influence women’s 
opportunity are far removed from legisla- 


interior 


Labor and 


vides doctors, dentists, nurses, convalescent 
homes, sports fields, sick pay, and retiring 
pensions. The Efficiency Magazine, March, 
1929, p. 6:2. 


Tests Made to Reduce Noises in 
Buildings 
A report will be published in the March 
number of the Bureau of Standards Jour- 
nal of Research giving the results of some 


recent experimental work on the transmis- 
sion of sound through different types of 
wall and floor construction. 


The results indicate in general that for 
a homogeneous type of construction weight 
is the predominating factor. It has, how- 
ever, been found possible to obtain équally 
good results with less weight by building 
the walls in layers. Especially has an em- 
pty air space been found advantageous, 

Special tests were made with impact 
noises such as arise from walking or the 
vibration of machinery. For services of 
this type, masonry was found to be an al- 
most perfect conductor. The results show 
that this type of noise can be greatly re- 
duced by the addition of a floating floor 
and a suspended ceiling. U. S. Daily, 
March 1, 1929, p. 3. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


tive restriction of their hours or conditions 
of work. Various factors, such as the 
development of machinery, labor supply and 
its costs, and the general psychology of 
the times, all have played important parts 
in determining the position of women, and 
have been more significant in their in- 
fluence than has any law _ regulating 
women’s hours of work. No. 68. Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 1928. 22 pages. 


Slaves of the Machine? 
An analysis is made of the many mechan- 
isms in our modern life, proving that talk 
about machinery making slaves of the 
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whole body of the industrial workers is 
nonsense. Talk about the workers losing 
their health as a class is unfounded. Talk 
about the workers losing their minds is 
very dubious. The real dangers, as against 
the phantom ones, lie in the fact that too 
many workers are being reedlessly hurt in 
accidents by improperly controlled machines, 
and that many others, in the absence of 
fatigue curves or other tests, are doing re- 
petitive work for which they are tempera- 
mentally unfitted, and so injuring them- 
selves. Any machine which by its basic 
design is over-dangerous either to body or 
mind, is too costly for society to tolerate, 
however efficient it may be. By Stuart 
Chase. Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 
March, 1929, p. 480:10. 


German Industry Fails to Absorb In- 
crease in Working Population 


The report by the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments says that unemploy- 
ment in Germany was somewhat higher in 
the second half of 1928, but that wages 


have advanced faster than the cost of liv- 
ing. The prices of industrial raw materials 
stand on the whole at about the level of 
a year ago, but it is interesting to observe 
from figures published by the Institut fur 
Konjunkturforschung that prices of indus- 
trial raw materials controlled by cartels 
and syndicates have moved upward during 
the year, whereas products open to free 
ccmpetition have moved downward. U. S. 
Daily, February 25, 1929. 


Employment: Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


The Comparative Effects of Variety and 
Uniformity in Work 

In an investigation made by the In- 
dustrial Fatigue Research Board it was 
found that in the case of light, repetitive 
work uniformity in the method of pro- 
cedure is generally less productive and con- 
ducive to greater irregularities in the rate 
of working than are varied forms of work. 
The highest output is obtained when the 
form of activity is changed after 1% or 
2 hours of unvaried work. In addition, 
there was a certain amount of evidence to 
show that in repetitive work of a fatigu- 
ing nature, changes in the form of ac- 
tivity should be relatively more frequent. 
A high degree of resemblance between the 
alternating forms of activity, although 
subjectively satisfying, is not conducive to 
increased output. By S. Wyatt and J. A. 
Fraser. Report No. 52, Medical Research 
Council. 36 pages. 


Finds Employers Favor No Age Bar 
A survey conducted by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers among thous- 
ands of its members in all parts of the 
country shows that 70 per cent of them 


have no fixed maximum age hiring limit, 
according to a preliminary analysis made 
public recently. 

Of the 30 per cent which do have max- 
imum limits for hiring new employees, 
many make exceptions in the case of former 
employees who wish to rejoin them, accord- 
ing to the report. The most frequent limit 
is 45 years for unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers and 50 years for skilled workers. 

A considerable number of companies re- 
ported that they preferred older employees 
while the investigation disclosed no compa- 
nies which discharged employees when they 
reached a given age. 


The age limits in effect range from 25 
years to 70 years. For unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor about one-quarter of the com- 
panies enforcing age limits fix them at 
lower than 45 years, while another 25 per 
cent place them at 45 and the rest above 
that age. For skilled employees only 18 
per cent of the companies place the limit 
below 45; sixty-three per cent use either 
45 or 50 years, and 19 per cent put it 
above 50. 


Physical condition was given as the rea- 


son for the use of an age limit by 22 per 
cent of the companies using one, while 21 
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per cent attribute their policy to efforts 
to maintain plant pension plans and to a 
feeling that there is a special obligation to 
provide steady employment to those already 
in their employ for many years. 

The tendency of older employees to slow 
up at their work was given as the reason 
for setting a limit by 19 per cent of the 
companies replying. Fourteen per cent 
gave the heavy cost of workmen’s compen- 


Training and Education: Schools, 


Publications, Bulletin Boards 
Capitalizing Criticism 

A company manufacturing electrical ap- 
paratus has formed a “Greater Efficiency 
Council” membership in which is limited to 
factory departmental foremen, superintend- 
ents and heads of departments whose activi- 
ties appear on the company’s operating re- 
port as contributing to factory cost of pro- 
duct. Meetings are held twice a month at 
the first of which the foreman of a certain 
department is the recipient of constructive 
criticism. At the second meeting this fore- 
man reports the effect of the suggestions 
that he has adopted and gives reason for not 
using others. 

This “Greater Efficiency Council” ap- 
pears to be a practical and effective way 
to weld the supervisory group into an ac- 
tive force for cost reduction and greater 
efficiency of operation, without in any way 
submerging the individual. In fact, it 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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sation insurance, the liability of older em. 
ployees to injuries, and the added danger 
to other employees when working with old- 
er men as the reason for their limits, 

The existence of group life insurance 
plans is the reason for maximum limits 
given by 11 per cent of the companies, since 
the addition of older employees would tend 
to increase the cost of insurance premiums, 
The New York Times, March 21, 1929, 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


brings out individual strength and weakness 
to an unusual extent and permits the com- 
pany to benefit from latent abilities, which 
might otherwise be hidden for lack of mo- 
tive and opportunity for expression. The 
plan is not complicated or elaborate, and ap- 
pears to lend itself well to adaptation to 
conditions that may exist in other establish- 
ments. However, its success will be con- 
tingent upon the degree and character of 
leadership shown by management. This, of 
course, is true of most activities intended 
to stimulate greater co-operative effort of 
management and working force, but it ap- 
plies particularly to this plan, which, with- 
out management’s whole-hearted support 
and constructive guidance, might be as con- 
spicuous a failure in another company as 
it has been a success in the company that 
initiated it. N. I. C. B. Service Letter, 
March 5, 1929, 


Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 


Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Systems of Pensions Adopted by Six 
States and Alaska 

Public pensions for aged dependent per- 
sons are now authorized by legislation in 
Alaska, Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Montana, Nevada and Wisconsin. In each 
of these states the legislation is merely per- 
missive to the counties, and so far as could 
be ascertained only 52 of the 351 counties 
in these states have adopted the pension 
system. An amplified statement is available 


from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. U. S. Daily, March 
11, 1929. 


Sickness Among Industrial Employees 

Although statistics of sickness frequency 
based upon the claims for sickness benefits 
of members of industrial mutual associa- 
tions do not actually measure the incidence 
of disability which lasts more than one 
week, they do afford some knowledge of the 
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sickness experience of a sample of the in- 
dustrial population. Respiratory diseases 
were reported as the cause of 41.8 per cent 
of the claims for illness benefits; digestive 
diseases, 13.7 per cent; and external causes, 
10 per cent. These three groups, therefore, 
accounted for virtually two-thirds of the 
cases for which sick benefits were paid by 
associations reporting to the United States 
Public Health Service. By Dean K. Brun- 
dage. Public Health Reports, February 22, 
1929, p. 387:17. 


Wage Incentives Increase Production 

The vice-president and general manager 
of the Con. P. Curran Printing Company 
describes their plan which includes both 
machine and hand work. The “Manit,” a 


Labor Relations: 
Arbitration 


The Pullman Porters’ Attempt to 
Organize 

The status of the Pullman porters is of 
interest to students of industrial relations 
and has a claim upon public attention be- 
cause these workers represent an entire 
occupational group, showing how racial 
questions affect industry. They constitute 
a conspicuous example of the large groups 
of workers employed in personal service 
whose compensation is paid in considerable 
part by gratuities instead of entirely by 
wages. The brotherhood movement repre- 
sents a typical conflict between a labor 
union and an employee representation plan, 
and added to this is the fact that the leaders 


standard man-minute of work, applies to all 
operations. Time studies developed these 
standards. The results of this system 
have been most gratifying to both manage- 
ment and employees. By F. W. Corley. 
Manufacturing Industries, February, 1929 
p. 99:4. 


Supervision Without Supervisors 

The secretary of the Eberhard Manufac- 
turing Company (castings) describes their 
economies through group bonus. Some of 
these economies were entirely unexpected 
The features of the business which lend 
themselves to this method of compensation 
are pointed out. By Brooks Shepard. Fac- 
tory and Industrial Management, February, 
1920, p. 239:3. 


Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, 


of the union movement have staked its suc- 
cess on an appeal to public opinion rather 
than on a strike. Information Service, 
Feb. 9, 1920, 4 pages. 


Compacts Between Unions and 
Employers 

A bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Stat- 
istics, Department of Labor, cites agree- 
ments made in various trades in 1927, and 
describes different methods adopted by 
the unions in reaching agreements, also pre- 
senting types of provisions affecting union 
and non-union employees, wages, hours, 
conciliation and arbitration, apprenticeship, 
unemployment and similar topics. U. S. 
Daily, March 7, 1929. 


Shop Organization: Planning, Methods, Job Analysis, Standardization, 


Waste 


Specification and Procurement of 
Manufacturing Materials 
The practice of the Morrison Machine 
Company—a medium sized plant making 
textile finishing and dyeing machinery. 
The chief engineer is responsible for both 
production and purchasing. A few simple 


forms control all material purchases. By 
Frank J. Oliver, Jr. American Machinist, 
February 28, 1929, p. 341:3. 


Waste Elimination Campaign 
The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
has been conducting a waste elimination 
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campaign for the purpose of arousing 
“waste consciousness” among the employees. 
The campaign committee had six exhibits 
prepared showing some of the common 
items representing big losses in the plant, 
which were passed from one department 
to another. Special incentives for waste 
elimination suggestions were offered dur- 
ing the period of the campaign in the way 
of bonus awards. The Reflector, March, 
1929, p. 51. 


Centralized Records for Efficient Tool 
Control 

The DeLaval Separator Company has de- 

vised this method of small tool control, in- 

cluding cost, storage and maintenance which 

has resulted in great savings. Analysis of 

the situation brought to light duplication 


Research and Experiment 


The Use of Research in Employment 
Stabilization 

Those New England cases are taken up 
in detail in which fact-finding and fact 
interpretation have been used to stabilize 
both working forces and employment pro- 
grams. They illustrate such activity under- 
taken sometimes as a major plan of man- 
agement and sometimes as an element in the 


of records and a large number of obsolete 
tools. The positions of tool supervisor and 
tool record supervisor were created, the 
latter being responsible to the accounting 
department. A new numbering system was 
decided upon after the problem had been 
presented to a meeting of all the fore- 
men in the organization. In this system 
every tool of exactly the same design has 
the same six-digit number. The first digit 
indicates the main class of operation the 
tool is to perform—other digits indicate 
other classifications. The plan allows am- 
ply for expansion. A second article gives 
details of the system and some of the 
forms used in keeping the records. By 
N. J. Bowne and N. Holve. American Ma- 
chinist, March 14 and 21, 1929, p. 419:2 
and p. 467 :3. 


general plan of manufacture and distribu- 
tion. The examples studied cover indus- 
tries of a wide range, and include com- 
panies with payrolls ranging from 100 to 
more than 8,000 employees, and located in 
various parts of the country, both in large 
cities and in country districts. Policyhold- 
ers’ Service Bureau. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 32 pages. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Time Payments for Heat 

It has been announced that installations 
of heating systems in old or new houses 
by the National Radiator Company will be 
financed by the General Contract Purchase 
Corporation and affiliated Morris Plan 
Banks and Contract Purchase corporations 
on an installment basis. Among the fea- 
tures of the contract with National Radia- 
tor is death and disability insurance on 
the lives of purchasers to the amount of 
their indebtedness for heating equipment. 
Blanket insurance on the homes of pur- 
chasers to the amount of the unpaid install- 


ments is also provided. This is but another 
example of the rapid spread of installment 
selling. New York Times, February 20, 
1929. 


A Simple Method of Forecasting Sales 
The following formula is elementary, 

but it may be used with expenditure of 

very little time and with simple data: 
The monthly sales figures for several 


years back should be listed in order by 
years and months. The actual sales figure 
for each month is then divided by the sales 
figure for the same month of the previous 
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year. This process of division gives a 
series of percentages. The third step is 
to plot the actual sales figures and the per- 
centage figures on a graphic chart. The 
two sets of figures should be plotted so 
that the resultant lines do not cross. This 
can be done by selecting a different scale 
for each curve and by placing one scale 
on the left hand side of the chart and 
another scale on the right hand side. Turn- 
ing points in the line representing percent- 
ages of the year before will generally occur 
from one to four months in advance of the 
line of actual sales. Thus it usually hap- 
pens that a downward trend in the per- 
centage line for two consecutive months 
means a downturn in actual sales shortly 
afterwards. Similarly, untrends are fore- 
cast with a fair degree of reliability. If 
actual monthly sales figures are iound to 
fluctuate widely or irregularly, the fluctua- 
tions may be removed to a certain degree by 
use of the three-months’ moving average, 
that is, the sales figures for any given 
month would be secured by taking an 
average of the latest three months’ actual 
figures centered on the last month. Eco- 
nomic Trends, February, 1929, p. 1:4. 


Marketing Problems of 1929 

A discussion of the sales problems con- 
fronting a manufacturer of equipment. 
Sound sales policies and organization are 
made up of proper knowledge of markets; 
proper sales promotion plans; proper sales 
strategy and campaigns, with the ways 
and means of making them effective; proper 
publicity, both in advertising and propa- 
ganda work; proper sales outlets; proper 
operating costs, controlled by budget; 
proper control by systems and statistics; 
proper handling of personnel, including 
selection, allotment of tasks, compensation, 
training, inspiration and supervision; and 
Proper understanding of and cooperation 
with the aims and activities of general 
management. The general management and 
the sales organization must understand 
each other, and each other’s objectives, 


equally well. Broad acceptance and full use 
of the research method will provide proper 
and effective specific remedies. Without 
comprehensive research, specifics are only 
too often mere illusions. By Ralph H. 
Dick. Taylor Society Bulletin, February, 
1929, p. 29:6. 


Cost of Distribution of Textiles Studied 
in Cleveland Section 


A preliminary report by the Department 
of Commerce on the trial census of indus- 
trial purchases and distribution being 
undertaken in Cleveland, Ohio, shows that 
out of a total of textile products valued at 
$82,521,186 sold by manufacturers of tex- 
tiles in the Cleveland area in 1927 only 
$12,993,186 went to manufacturers, whole- 
salers and jobbers, while chain stores and 
other organizations doing group buying 
for independents took $17,944,932, retailers 
took $38,979,024, consumers $11,060,428, 
and unclassified $1,543,005. 

This report, it was explained in the state- 
ment, was one of a series which the de- 
partment has made to determine the prac- 
ticability of taking a census of distribution. 
Only plants manufacturing products to the 
value of $100,000 or more were selected 
for inclusion in this census, but represent 
88 per cent of the industry. U. S. Daily, 
March 15, 1929. 


“Adaptation” for Markets Abroad—To 
What Extent Is it Necessary? 


Considerations in styling goods for con- 
sumption abroad are given by the Director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. He says: “Educate the 
buying public abroad. It will pay you 
well.” By Julius Klein. Manufacturing 
Industries, February, 1929, p. 89:4. 


Developments in Foreign Tariffs and 
Trade Control During 1928 


The last year was in general marked by 
a slowing up in the number of general 
revisions in the import tariffs of foreign 
countries accompanied by indications of a 
tendency toward moderation of tariffs on 
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the movement of goods from one country to 
another. The commodities especially affect- 
ed by changes in tariff have been cereal 
products, mineral oil, motion-picture films, 
pharmaceutical preparations, and luxury 
goods. Machinery and industrial materials 
became subject to more liberal tariff treat- 
ment during the past year as a means of 
aiding the development of local industries. 
By Henry Chalmers. Commerce Reports, 
March 11, 1929, p. 587 :2. 


Style Challenges Industry Answers 
Quality and price, the erstwhile determining 
factors in a purchase, have now been over- 
taken by style, color and design. The 
stylist is therefore abroad in the land, 
analyzing style trends and forecasting fash- 
ions. By John E. Alcott. Factory and In- 


dustrial Management, March, 1929, p. 
466 :3. 


Revamping Our System of 
Merchandising 


The merchandise specialist or so-called 
stylist is the person who is changing the 
complexion of commerce. All manufac- 


turers whose products should have eye 
appeal should show serious interest in this 
new method of styling and buying; other- 
wise they may find their business taken 
from them by manufacturers who have 
adopted and are capitalizing this new sales 
channel. By F. E. Niering. Trunks and 
Leather Goods, February, 1929, p. 33:2. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


Our Quota System Checks the Efficiency 
of Our Sales Force 

The personnel director of the B. H. 
_ Dyas Store says that their quotas for the 
sales force were based on several years’ 
cost figures. Each sales person’s quota is 
found by dividing her monthly salary by 
the base rate of her section. A bonus is 
paid for sales over the quota. This sys- 
tem requires very little record keeping 
and acts as a definite incentive to the sales 
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The Wholesale Grocer’s Problems— 

Costs, Customers, and Commodities 

At the request of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, an analysis of 
operating costs in a representative grocery 
establishment was made co-operatively by 
the Department of Commerce and the As- 
sociation’s “Jobbers’ Efficiency Committee.” 
The results of this study are given under 
such headings as: “Relation of Inventory 
Items to Turnover Costs,” “Analysis of 
Sales and Inventories,” “Warehouse and 
Delivery Costs,” “Effect of Bulk on Ex. 
penses,” “Allocating Warehouse and De- 
livery Costs,” “Application to Specific 
Commodity Groups,” “Total Warehousing 
and Handling Costs,” “Delivery Expense,” 
“Selling Expense,” “Allocation of Office 
Expense,” “Application to Specific Com- 
modities,” “Analysis of Size of Orders,” 
“Securing Cost Totals.” It was found 
that considerable savings could be secured 
by reducing the number of inventory items 
by 50 per cent since many items were being 
handled below cost, and that it would prob- 
ably be best to drop the accounts of the 
small retailers who could not buy in suffi- 
cient volume to make business profitable 
for the wholesaler, as was found in a like 
analysis of a representative hardware 
wholesaler, made a few years previously 
(see Analysing Wholesale Distribution 
Costs). Distribution Cost Studies—No. 4, 
Domestic Commerce Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 1928, 28 pages. 


Bonus Plans, Vacations 


person to better her sales effort. It is 
also a guide to adjustments necessary when 
certain people consistently fall below quota 
By Elinor Fears. Retail Ledger, Feb., 1929 


Profit-Sharing Plan for Van Heusen 
Collar Dealers 

The Phillips-Jones Corporation has re- 

cently adopted a profit-sharing plan for 

its retail dealers, as a method of enabling 

Van Heusen to obtain greater benefit from 
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its advertising appropriation by securing 
more effective co-operation at the point of 
sale. As this plan is a reward for dealer 
cooperation the company reserves the right 
to decide which accounts are not cooper- 
ating with it because of their attitude to- 
ward policies of the firm. The Phillips- 


Jones Corporation reserves the right to 
make changes or additional regulations to 
facilitate the functioning of the plan or to 
withdraw the plan entirely at any time, 
without notice, or to make specific rulings 
as it sees fit. Printers’ Ink, January 10, 
1929, p. 164:1. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Just Inquiries—or Inquiries That Yield 
Sales at a Profit? 


Many direct-mail advertisers are attempt- 
ing to sell specialties by mailings designed 
to secure requests for booklets or catalog, 
and learn in the hard school of experience 
that an inquiry for the literature and an 
inquiry for the merchandise are quite dif- 
ferent matters. The next mistake is the 
failure to determine what is the objective 
of the direct-mail. The market for every 
product is divided into the existing de- 
mand and the potential demand. Most 
mail-order successes are built upon mar- 
kets that exist, not that are yet to come 
into being. Of those who attempt to widen 
the market, the failures outnumber the 
successes. It is not the existing market 
for merchandise that gives the direct- 
advertiser trouble; it is the potential mar- 
ket, and the appeals that will draw replies 
from them are not the appeals that will in- 
fluence the real buyer. By Allen W. 
Rucker. Sales Management and Adver- 
tisers’ Weekly, March 9, 1929, p. 552:3. 


Buying, Receiving, Storing, Shipping 


10 Rules for Buying Printing 
These are: 1. Ascertain the printer’s 
financial status. 2. Get bids on all print- 
ing jobs amounting to $100 or over but 
do not always select the lowest bidder. 3. 
Omit all unnecessary instructions. 4. The 


printer should be held responsible for mis- 
takes that may have been overlooked in 
the proofs, provided no errors existed in 
the original copy. 5. In large runs of 
forms, requiring 25,000 or more impressions, 


Ten Questions for the Man Who Writes 
Sales Letters 


The next time you plan to send out a 
Sales letter, check these ten questions 
against it: 1. Is your letter addressed in 
such a way that it will immediately be 
brought by name or title to the attention 
of the right person? 2.Is there more 
than one person to be influenced in mak- 
ing the sale? 3. Have you studied the 
habits of your prospect? 4. Does the open- 
ing paragraph arouse interest? 5. Does 
your closing paragraph invite action? 6. 
Is your proposition fitted to your pros- 
pect’s purse? 7. How should you offer 
your product? 8. Have you emphasized 
what your product will do? 9. Have you 
furnished convincing evidence of your 
statements? 10. Finally, what about the 
length of the letter, the stationery, the en- 
closures, and have you placed your own 
name on the mailing list so that your let- 
ters can be checked for accuracy? By 
Edward H. Schulze. Advertising and Sell- 
ing, March 6, 1929, p. 40:2. 


have electrotypes made to run 2 or 4 at a 
time, as the size of the form will permit. 
6. On work requiring printing on two sides, 
both sides can be run on a double-sized 
sheet and the sheet turned over and run 
through the press again. 7. When jobs 
call for ruling or binding in connection 
with the printing, better results will be 
obtained if the job is placed with a concern 
equipped to do all the work. 8. See that 
printed forms are properly padded and 
wrapped for storage. 9. Standardize on a 
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system of numbering and on sizes of 
forms. 10. Avoid sharp buying practices. 
By W. W. Storey. The Bankers’ Service 
Bulletin, February, 1929, p. 9:2. 


Employees As Buying Assistants 


Much of the efficiency of any piece of 
equipment or any form lies in the effort 
of the users to make it efficient. The best 
way to make the user enthusiastic about 
his equipment is to give him at least a 
minor part in its purchase, because he is 
going to exert a special effort to show 
that his opinion was right. 

Eleven tests for purchases are given, 
with the purpose of considering the use of 
what is bought: 1. Will it save labor? 2. 
Will it save time? 3. Will it save sup- 
plies? 4. Will it save expenses? 5. Will 
it please customers? 6. Will it eliminate 
errors? 7. Will it benefit employers? 8. 
Will it replace a more expensive item? 
9. Will it make other equipment more 
efficient? 10. Will it lengthen the life of 
some other equipment? 11. Will it at- 


Salesmen: 


Stylists Have 5 Functions 
The director of training of the H. & S. 
Pogue Store describes the functions of the 
stylist as: 1. A forecasting of the right 
styles from all reliable sources of style 
information ; 2. selling style ideas; 3. fash- 
ion adviser for the whole organization; 4. 


teacher or trainer for salespeople in mat-. 


ters of style; 5. becoming a stabilizing in- 
fluence, working disinterestedly for a cor- 
relation of all merchandise. It is now es- 
sential to have such a style information co- 
ordinator in the development of style 
craft in the modern department store. Re- 
tail Ledger, February, 1929, p. 8. 


How Salesmen Fare Under Mergers 

In some cases mergers actually increase 
the number of salesmen working in an in- 
dustry, and in other instances, they have no 
effect on the salesmen employed, but on the 
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tract new business to the bank? By H, T. 
Hebdon. The Bankers’ Service Bulletin, 
February, 1929, p. 5:2. 


How the Voluntary Chain Operates 
An explanation is given of the type of 
voluntary chain which arises from coopera- 
tive retailer buyer organizations. This type 
of chain originated quite early, the oldest 
and strongest of the purely cooperative 
organizations in the grocery field being the 
Frankford Grocery Company, Inc. Their 
plan of organization involves the establish- 
ment of a chain of stores, which follow 
chain store practice with respect to ap- 
pearance, layout, equipment, advertising 
and purchasing, the only exception being 
that each store is owned individually. In 
contrast to this company is the Buy-Rite 
Association of Omaha, the story of which 
is also given and another is the Grocers’ 
Wholesale Company of Des Moines. By 
Albert E. Haase and V. H. Pelz. Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly, March, 1929, p. 31:5. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


whole the merger does not appear to be the 
salesman’s friend. It is the usual thing 
for a consolidation of small companies in 
the industrial field to use more salesmen 
than the separate companies employed when 
they were independent. Also mergers that 
have for their purpose the broadening of 
a line, the extension of a company into new 
territory or into additional markets, seldom 
eliminate salesmen who are employed in 
that field. On the other side of the picture, 
however, there seems to be much more 
testimony waiting for a hearing. As a re- 
sult of a merger, salesmen are fired, deal- 
ers of doubtful value are given up, and 
territories are abandoned. When the 
debris is cleared up it is usually found that 
there are fewer salesmen on the payroll. 
Another factor in this situation is the rise 
of the so-called vertical trust. The East- 
man Kodak Company is opening a small 
chain of stores. The Innovation Trunk 
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Company is going into retailing. The oil 
refineries are determined to retail a large 
portion of their output. When manufac- 
turers sell a large part of their products 
through controlled outlets, not many 
salesmen will be needed. They are simply 
being forced to use fewer salesmen under 
the group buying methods in use today. 
By John Allen Murphy. Sales Manage- 
ment & Advertisers’ Weekly, February 2, 
1929, p. 260:4. 


Must the Sales Manager Be a Star 
Salesman? 

Absolutely not. It is the sales manager’s 
job to manage, not to sell. Entirely differ- 
ent qualifications are necessary for each. 
Most salesmen sell a tangible article, 
whereas a sales manager sells a combination 
of policies, service, judgment, hopes, ideals, 
enthusiasm and everything necessary for 
the equipment of the salesmen successfully 


to sell the article. By Frank L. Foreman. 
Printers’ Ink, March 7, 1929, p. 41:2. 


How We Sold Our Sales School to Our 
Dealers 


The trucks of the Relay Motors Cor- 
poration are based on a new mechnical 
principle and their success depends upon 
their market understanding this principle 
intelligently. It was decided to set up a 
sales school system, by first enrolling and 
graduating a class of new men of the 
company’s own choosing, then to have these 
men work with their dealers. The net 
value of this school was to be based solely 
on the performance of these men. Contact 
was made with the colleges of commerce 
and engineering of several universities. In 
qualifying applicants three factors were 
given primary weight: scholarship; extra- 
curricular activities; personality. Later 
the men selected visited the factory in 
groups and were given a tabloid eye-wit- 
ness idea of the industry. The program in 
the factory followed the flying squadron 
idea, the students being placed in each 
department in groups of six, following the 


building of the Relay truck from rough 
stock to the finished product. 

This class of college men was “grad- 
uated” largely to sell the school to the deal- 
ers. A majority of the men are now em- 
ployed as block men, working directly under 
headquarters’ direction and they have com- 
pletely justified the investment made by 
the company in their training. By. A. K. 
Taber. Printers’ Ink Monthly, March, 
1929, p. 38:2. 


Our Salesmen Are “Raised” in the 
Business 


Before the Dixie Mill Supply Company, 
Inc., puts a man out on the firing line he 
has had inside experience either in the 
office, stockroom, or both. Since it has 
proved impractical to hire men who are 
specialists in a few lines, their salesmen 
are brought up through the organization 
from the lowest rung of the employment 
ladder. In this way the men are taught 
enough about all the lines that are handled 
to be able to give intelligent advice and 
service to any customer on any line that 
is carried. Thus is rendered a speciality 
salesman service without its cost. Sales- 
men who are raised in the organization also 
have a better conception of the part played 
by collections and credits, because they 
have experienced some of the troubles of 
the office. By C. J. Salm. Industrial Dis- 
tributor and Salesman, March, 1929, p. 
72, 


What Should a Salesman Know to Sell 
Automobiles? 


The average salesman knows little more 
about cars than the average prospect. He 
has a number of reassuring phrases at his 
command and knows how to handle a 
tough trade-in, all of which amounts to 
absolute zero in salesmanship. It does 
not seem to occur to him that he should 
take advantage of this condition of tech- 
nical ignorance on the part of the public 
to sell automobiles, and give the buyer a 
rapid-fire education in regard to the me- 
chanical features of cars. The main points 
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of automobile construction which are really 
important to the buyer and which the sales- 
man should be able to explain are enu- 
merated. By Charles L. Low. Advertising 
and Selling, March 6, 1929, p. 36:2. 


Selling Salesmanship on Smaller 
Territories 

When it was discovered by the sales 
promotion manager of the Finnell System, 
Inc., that the salesmen of this company 
could not handle more than 500 live pros- 
pects satisfactorily, the men were glad to 
cut down their territories and increase 
their commissions by intensive selling. But 
in order to hold the salesmen the change 
from larger territories was made slowly, 
the first step being to put the sales force 
on a field activity basis so as to secure 
figures. The daily requirements included 


Books 


Bibliography on Foreman Training. Is- 
sued by Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., April, 1928. 
29 pages. 

Federal Aid. By Austin F. Macdonald, 
Ph.D. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York, 1928. 285 pages. $2.75. 

The Cost of Living in Twelve Indus- 
trial Cities. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, 1928. 
76 pages. $1.50. 


Latin America—Men and Markets. By 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1927. 466 pages. 
$3.00. 

Industrial and Commercial South 
America. By Annie S. Peck. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1922 and 
1927. 489 pages. $3.50. 

Bibliography of Scientific Management 
in Great Britain. Compiled by The 
Management Research Groups, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, England, General Series 
—Number 3, January, 1928. 48 pages. 
1 shilling (25¢). 
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five prospect calls, one customer call, and 
four new names for the direct-mail adver. 
tising lists, all activities to be shown in 
the salesmen’s daily reports. Further de- 
tails of the change are given. By H. w. 
Lyndall. Management, March, 1929, p, 
42:4. 


A Plan for Recording Salesmen’s 
Commissions 


The general sales manager of Carter’s 
Ink Company describes their method of 
recording salesmen’s commissions. This 
plan has been in use seven years and can 
readily be adapted to other compensation 
methods. One record immediately reflects 
the proportion of sales of goods of various 
classes. A master sheet compares all 
salesmen’s earnings. By Walter F. Wy- 
man. System, March, 1929, p. 40:3. 


Received 


Governmental Reporting in Chicago, 
By Herman C. Beyle. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. 303 
pages. $4.00. 

The Classified Property Tax in the 
United States. By Simeon E. Leland, 
Ph.D. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1928. 492 pages. $3.50. 

Estimating Building Costs. By William 
Arthur. Scientific Book Corporation, 
New York, 1928. 233 pages. $2.00. 

Labor Protection in Soviet Russia. By 
George M. Price, M.D. International 
Publishers Co., New York, 1928. 128 
pages. $1.25. 

Currency and Credit. By R. G. Haw- 
trey. Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd, 
London, 1928. 477 pages. $6.00. 

The War Department, 1861. By A. 
Howard Meneely, Ph.D. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1928. 


400 pages. $6.00. 
The Work of the International Labor 
Organization. National Industrial 


Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
1928. 197 pages. $2.50. 
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The Economic Status of the Wage 
Earner in New York and Other 
States. National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., N. Y., 1928. 125 
pages. $2.50. 

The Cost of Living in the United States, 
1914-1927. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, 1928. 
142 pages. $2.50. 


Relativity in Business Morals. By 
Henry M. Robinson. Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston, 1928. 37 pages. $1.00. 

The Sociology of Life Insurance. By 
Edward A. Woods. Appleton, New 
York, 1928. 331 pages. $2.50. 

General Economic History. By Max 
Weber. Greenberg, New York, 1927. 
401 pages. $3.50. 
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Samples, Demonstrations and Packag- 
ing. By Norman Lewis. Ronald Press, 
New York, 1928. 250 pages. $4.50. 

' While library shelves are literally bulg- 
ing with treatises on the much acclaimed 
twins of modern merchandising—Adver- 
tising and Selling—it is a new and re- 
freshing experience to encounter a work 
like this one of Norman Lewis’ which is 
devoted to the essentially practical and 
little understood step-brother of them both 
—what in many organizations forms the 
bulk of the activity termed Sales Promo- 
tion, but which the author has named 
“Samples, Demonstrations and Pack- 
aging.” If only every Sales and Adver- 
tising manager were to read this book 
and digest it, what a wealth of practical 
knowledge he would have at his com- 
mand ! 

“Successful sampling,” explains the au- 
thor, “is based upon the principle that the 
product is its own best salesman.” In his 
book he undertakes, by drawing broadly 
on the experience of others, to show how 
to make sampling and demonstrating a 
powerful and profitable part of the com- 
plete marketing plan. Concerns which 
have had little or no experience with 
sampling should find in his exposition of 
the art “many an untilled but fertile field 
of sales possibilities.” 

Right at the outset he takes the pre- 
caution of pointing out the pitfalls of 
sampling and demonstrating and having 


cleared the air in this regard proceeds to 
develop his subject from every construc- 
tive angle possible. Quoting freely from 
the experience of many successful manu- 
facturers, he shows the best ways of 
sampling and demonstrating—by crews— 
in stores—through clubs, churches, expo- 
sitions—by mail—through inquiries re- 
ceived from magazine, newspaper and di- 
rect mail advertising, a phase of promo- 
tion upon which few advertising advisers 
are adequately posted. 

Practical and matter-of-fact though Mr. 
Lewis’ exposition is, there is undeniably 
a touch of glamour to it, because by the 
time the reader is half way through the 
book he is determined to sample what- 
ever else he does or does not do. Perhaps 
it is the realization of this that makes the 
author devote his next chapters to answer- 
ing the questions, always by the actual 
experience of others, which naturally rush 
to one’s mind—What is the best form of 
sampling? What is the best way to dem- 
onstrate a product? How large should 
the sample be? Should samples and recipe 
books be free? How long should the same 
sample offer be advertised? etc. 

It is almost as though the reader, hav- 
ing determined that sampling and demon- 
strating held undeniable possibilities for the 
exploitation of his particular product, had 
the privilege of sitting down with a group 
of manufacturers who had had years of 
experience in this line and asking them all 
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the questions that came to mind and re- 
ceiving answers based upon their rich and 
varied experiences. 

In exploring and charting this hazy sea 
which lies midway between advertising and 
selling and really belongs to them both, 
the author has unquestionably made a 
valuable contribution to the merchandising 
knowledge of the day. While every reader 
of his pages may know some of the things 
of which he treats, there is not a reader 
but who will discover therein a score of 
things which are new to him as an indivi- 
dual and which he can put to immediate 
and profitable use. 


In these days when every manufacturer 
is seeking ways of cutting promotion costs 
without decreasing pressure a study of 
the methods described in Mr. Lewis’ book 
is not only desirable but essential. More 
and more is it being brought home to the 
average executive that he cannot continue 
to use all the forms of promotion that he 
has used in the past and still make satis- 
factory earnings—he must make a choice 
between them and use in more concen- 
trated form the two or three activities best 
suited to his individual problems. 


Here in Mr. Lewis’ book the least known 
and least understood activity is subjected 
to a close and intimate scrutiny so that 
after reading it one can have a better 
appreciation of whether or not in sampling, 
demonstrating and better packaging lies 
the solution or partial solution of his 
problem. In compiling and so effectively 
presenting this information, Mr. Lewis 
has done a very timely and exceedingly 
helpful thing. 

F. C. Hitcn, Vice President, 
Royal Baking Powder Company. 





Association Management. By Henry 
F. Holtzclaw. Ronald Press, New York, 
1929. 105 pages. $2.50. 

To considerable extent this little volume 
is a compilation of material already pub- 
lished by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, by the American Trade Asso- 


ciation Executives and the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Organization Sec. 
retaries. 

Primarily it has to do with the manage- 
ment of local chambers of commerce and 
other local bodies rather than with the 
management of national associations, 





American Investment Trusts. By John 
Francis Fowler, Jr. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1928. 415 pages. 


An extremely valuable analysis of the 
investment trust situation in America is 
given in this volume. It defines clearly the 
difference between statutory trusts and 
contractual trusts and general and special- 
izing trusts. 

Chapters cover the analysis of the port- 
folio, investment restrictions, the manage- 
ment of the portfolio, accounting proce- 
dure, sales policies, public regulation, the 
problems of taxation, etc. 

A chapter on How to Invest in an In- 
vestment Trust is particularly suggestive 
to the investor. 

There are valuable appendices including 
a classified directory of American invest- 
ment trusts, specimen charts and by-laws, 
specimen indentures, specimen reports, or- 
ganizations charts, etc. 





Wage Arbitration: Selected Cases, 
1920-1924. By George Soule. Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1928. 298 
pages. $2.00. 


This is a case book of wage arbitrations 
between unions and employers. The cases 
are chosen from such industries as print- 
ing, meat packing, railroads and women’s 
garments and cover the post-war period. 
It summarizes in full the arguments on 
both sides as well as the decisions made. 
The cases bring out the consideration given 
to cost of living, standards of living, dif- 
ferentials among different classes of work- 
ers, profits and ability to pay, competition, 
the relation of wages to prices and labor's 
new “wage principle” based upon produc- 
tivity. The case method of presenting this 
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material not only makes for interesting 
reading but gives economic theory a sense 
of reality by putting it into the crucible 
and watching it work. 





The New Way to Net Profits. By Fred 
W. Shibley. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1928. 213 pages. $3.00. 

The New Way to Net Profits is an im- 
portant book because it gives voice to the 
knowledge, philosophy and experience of a 
trained, successful business man _ repre- 
sentative of a large influential class who, 
unfortunately, generally are inarticulate. 
Mr. Shibley, not only as vice-president of 
a leading financial institution in New York 
but through long years of constructive 
work as an investment banker, has con- 
fronted the problems with which modern 
business must contend if it is to adjust 
itself to new conditions as they arise. The 
old type of successful business was largely 
the joint product of golden opportunity 
and hard work, and in America at least, 
success often came because of the rapid 
growth of population, and the easy avail- 
ability of abundant natural resources. To- 
day matters are quite different. Business 
has become a matter of large enterprises 
with complicated problems and operates 
under increasingly difficult conditions of 
competition, shift of consumer demand 
with a heavy responsibility for finding a 
continuous outlet in large volume to satisfy 
the pressure of mass production. By 
analysing the embarrassment of many busi- 
nesses in distress which have come to his 
attention, and studying at the same time the 
method used by the conspicuously success- 
ful business concerns that forge through 
all kinds of economic weather, Mr. Shilley 
has brought together a program and phil- 
osophy of management which is worthy of 
the attention of every executive, and every 
participant in business who aspires to ex- 
ecutive responsibility. Mr. Shibley con- 
ceives the successful business man not mere- 
ly as a person of dynamic power, ceaseless 
activity and courage but pre-eminently as a 
thinking person. His ways to success are 


based upon the ways of intelligence. In 
his philosophy on management the author 
of “The New Way to Net Profits” places 
at the foundation capacity to think and to 
think constructively on the basis of knowl- 
edge gained through research and analyses 
of all the factors involved in the vast prob- 
lems of business. The author cites the 
type of man who says: “I believe subjec- 
tive thought is more practical than ob- 
jective thought; research is a chasing of 
unrealities and I shall have nothing to do 
with it.” Mr. Shibley says: “The accu- 
mulated evidence is all against that man 

. research is the most advanced method 
of acquiring an understanding of previously 
unknown things and of forcing a revela- 
tion of the suspected secrets of only fairly 
well-known things.” While in industry and 
commerce applied research is the immedi- 
ate concern of executives, “nevertheless 
there is no form of investigation into 
which pure research does not enter in its 
intangible way, inspiring the thinker and 
lifting him up into the sphere of imagina- 
ble probabilities.” . . . “scientific admin- 
istration embraces research in practically 
all of its forms.” Mr. Shibley points out 
that research with the utmost patience and 
thoroughness has increased labor efficiency 
making possible production at a less cost 
with an increased wage. “Research has 
arrived,” he says, “at what appears to be 
a fairly satisfactory solution of this vex- 
ing labor problem (evidenced on the one 
hand by the general contentment of labor, 
and on the other hand by the tremendous 
and widespread purchasing power of la- 
bor).” The author cites case after case 
of the practical applications of research, 
for example, how waves of light are used 
to measure the degree of vibration and 
from the results thus obtained the silent 
motor car engine is developed. The cost 
of carpet making is reduced by discovering 
through research that if wool fibres are 
vulcanized upon a coarse cotton fabric as 
a base and the pile sheared, the expense of 
weaving to make the wool into a carpet 
fabric can be eliminated. Research de- 
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veloped rayon and its sister celanese. These 
products now are knocking at the door of 
all markets where wool, silk and cotton 
have been considered for many years as 
the exclusive textile fibres. Research ap- 
plied to mining has largely increased the 
commercial yield in ore products. Re- 
search has found ways of reclaiming old 
rubber, and so on down the list, indicating 
to what extent modern industry is based 
upon scientific investigation of problems. 

The book under review contains an il- 
luminating chapter on the use of budge- 
tary control. The application of budgeting 
to modern business has become a wide- 
spread practice. Most men will read what 
Mr. Shibley has to say on this score not 
to seek light, but to seek confirmation of 
their own judgment and experience. He 
quotes the President of General Motors 
Corporation who, in submitting his budget 
in 1928 declared: “ * * * again I repeat 
my position regarding the following points : 


“(1) Any expense authorized should re- 
sult in a direct profit to the stock- 
holders, or save a sufficient amount 
to offset such expense. 

“(2) Any expense must be necessary 

from the standpoint of in some 

way protecting the interests of the 
stockholders. 

I feel that up to the present time 

the budget ysstem has met these 

requirements.” 

We are reminded that the budget does 
not stress how much business can be done 
but how much money can be saved for 
profits, and that “an operating manage- 
ment needs now and then to be reminded 
forcibly that the primary object of a busi- 
ness corporation is not to provide salaried 
positions for a group of executive officers 
and department heads, but to earn divi- 
dends for its owners.” 

Two or three additional quotations make 
clear how this practical banking business 
man values the budget as an instrument of 
administration “the budget is a 
brain on paper, which can only be made 
intelligent by the will of management” 
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. . « “The homemade budget is always 
the best budget” . . . “If the executive 
head of a business considers himself too 
important to spend the time formulating 
charting, checking and controlling a bud. 
get then the budget should not be in- 
stalled.” Mr. Shibley thinks of the budget 
as a partitioning of the sales dollar . . 
“every unit of expense, every classifica- 
tion of expense finds its source in the 
sales dollar, and every penny of Profits 
comes out of the profit arising between the 
cost of sales and the yield from sales,” 
“The sales dollar,” he says, “expresses each 
of the constituent elements of the cost of 
sales as a per cent of the net sales” , , . 
“It is a hard taskmaster, it sets objectives, 
and the setting of objectives, as to both 
time and the cost of respective operations, 
demands attainment.” 


Leading up to the Chapter on Budge- 
tary Control, six preceding chapters mark 
the stations on the way to net profits. The 
first tells why a new way was found 
necessary. The cause was primarily the 
stagnation which resulted after the war 
when production facilities were capable of 
producing far in excess of consumer de- 
mand. It was then found that mass pro- 
duction was not a panacea but that it had 
to be supported by mass buying and that 
mass buying demanded the support of mar- 
keting systems which effected mass dis- 
tribution. 

To many manufacturers, of vital im- 
portance are such questions as “What will 
women wear next season?” “What color 
will they prefer?” Will the chosen fabric 
be silk or cotton, rayon or celanese?” 
“Now,” says Mr. Shibley, “millions of 
merchants are asking those questions six 
months in advance of the season. Many 
of them have trained research investiga- 
tors who are little short of mind readers, 
studying the problem both here and in 
Europe.” “The analyst” he says, “is abroad 
in the land, a menace to old-fashioned and 
wasteful production practices.” 

The chapter on Merchandising begins 
with the statement that “the science of 
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merchandising consists in so thoroughly ex- 
amining, through research, all the facts 
which can be ascertained in relation to each 
of these several attributes that assurance of 
consumer acceptance can be anticipated with 
4 reasonable confidence.” This is fol- 
lowed with the statement that—“the art 
of merchandising lies in so preparing and 
presenting a product for sale that price 
becomes secondary in buyer appeal to 
quality, design and style, or any of them.” 

Mr. Shibley says that there is a vast 
difference between human requirements and 
human desires; that cultivating by sug- 
gestion of consumer desires, thus creating 
consumer demand, is a phase of the art 
of the merchandise specialist . . . it is 
inferior to no other form of art in its 
demand on the intelligence. From these 
leads one may construct the author’s ap- 
proach to the function of merchandising. 


He emphasizes rapid turnover but al- 
ways with a knowledge of demand, an an- 
alysis of results and testing of perform- 
ance by close study and research. “The 
business man,” the author says, “may hire 
thinkers to think for him but unless he 
has a trained mind he will never know 
whether or not his hired thinkers are think- 
ing correctly.” 


Distribution following, logically, mer- 
chandising, is the next theme under dis- 
cussion, and here you have the traveling 
salesman, the jobber and the intermediate 
owner of goods not too gently dealt with. 
When there were smaller markets there 
was no complaint of middle men; when 
buyers grew to legions, middlemen became 
obstacles in the channels of distribution. 
The jobber has his place if he co-operates 
with his manufacturer; the manufacturer 
cannot expect first-class distribution unless 
he cultivates his dealers and co-operates 
in finding and developing markets. When 
manufacturers such as producers of wool 
and silk lose control of their markets they 
live on quicksand as far as profits are con- 
cerned. These industries are suffering from 
over-production and over-production must 
be cured first by ascertaining costs and 


then selling on the basis of such costs and 
not merely for the sake of volume. Mr. 
Shibley does not think it either wicked or 
unlawful for the manufacturer to make it 
clear to the fellow members of his trade 
that he knows his costs and that he is 
decidedly not “doing business for exercise.” 


Mr. Shibley says a kind word for adver- 
tising as an instrument in distribution but 
he remarks that there is altogether too 
much “bunk” in present-day advertising. 
American men and women cannot be con- 
trolled, he says, by florid statements, spe- 
cious pleading and pretty pictures that con- 
vey no message, and other such unrealities, 
He applies the same test to the adver- 
tisers that he applies to other links in the 
chain of marketing. “Successful adver- 
tising,” he says “must arouse thought to 
a point of inciting desire. Good adver- 
tising sells merchandise. Bad advertising 
is sheer waste.” Mr. Shibley believes that 
the modern travelling salesman is falling 
behind in marketing and distribution. He 
predicts that this class will be few in num- 
ber ten years hence. 


Once the machinery of distribution is 
under control, the producer must develop 
his sales forecast. A chapter on the sales 
forecast deals with the subject in a fami- 
liar way describing methods which have 
been successfully employed by various 
business concerns. It now should be gen- 
erally understood that sales forecasting is 
not a bit of pseudo-scientific hypothesis 
but a work-a-day job of the sales depart- 
ment and executive force to arrive at an 
intelligent basis of controlling production. 
Mr. Shibley rightly argues that sales fore- 
casting is necessary in every business and 
in every industry, and the more complex 
the business and the industry the more 
necessary is its application . . . produc- 
tion planning rests on the sales forecast. 


There is not space to quote from an in- 
teresting chapter of the book on Produc- 
tion Planning which emphasizes what every 
good business man must know .. . that “a 
plan of production is now fundamental in 
manufacturing practice” . . . “Production 
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planning must be flexible with ability to 
justify itself to unforeseen circumstances” 

. “If sales forecasting is a definite 
mental exercise, planning is a natural func- 
tion of the intellect.” Everyone will admit 
that planning a year’s operations is com- 
mon sense. There is nothing new about 
production planning, but what is new is 
so planning production that it shall be kept 
in balance with consumer demand. 


A chapter on Management will furnish 
an uncomfortable quarter of an hour to 
the sloppy executive. How is this for a 
definition of a good chief executive? 
“Scientific administration demands as the 
head of an enterprise an intelligent, active 
executive who possesses a comprehensive 
knowledge of the industry in which his 
particular business is placed, who knows 
the technique of administering and con- 
trolling the operations of this company, 
who appreciates the value of commercial 
and industrial research, who is at all times 
a forward-looking man not necessarily a 
genius or one gifted with extraordinary 
ability, but a man of sound judgment and 
common sense . . who shall have the 
ability to delegate authority to his asso- 
ciates in management and at the same time 
to instill in their minds the fact that re- 
sponsibility of performance acompanies the 
authority delegated.” He requires that he 
“possess a broad humanity that will enable 
him to exercise authority not by mandate 
but by gentle reason thus inspiring his or- 
ganization with respect and that affection 
which is the due of a natural leader and 
teacher” . . . “Scientific administration” 
says Mr. Shibley, “is merely a system un- 
til such an executive breathes into it the 
breath of life and makes it vital.” 


I have yielded to a temptation to quote 
freely from this interesting book, for in 
this review I have sought to outline the 
scope of Mr. Shibley’s dissertation, to give 
some of the salty quality of his mind, and 
to encourage business men to send for the 
volume and to spend an evening with it. 

“The New Way to Net Profits” is not 
an academic treatise, it is not filled with 


statistics, it has neither charts nor dia- 
grams, it has only the scantiest index, but 
it is sound, solid and convincing, the work 
of a practical man reflecting not on the 
past but on the scene about him—eager 
that business shall be successful in serving 
and equal to its opportunities, a man, be- 
sides, who is public spirited enough to 
share with his contemporaries the fruitfy! 
result of his mature experience. 

This book is commended to the man who 
practices scientific administration because 
it will confirm him in his judgment. It 
is commended to the man who has never 
heard of scientific administration for it will 
disclose a new vision to him. Because of 
its numerous illustrations it is commended 
to the student of economics and _ social 
questions because it will give him a stimu- 
lating new picture of business as a means 
of promoting human welfare. It is com- 
mended to the banker because it will in- 
crease his ability to give counsel and con- 
structive service to industries whose diffi- 
culties of management are often unpleas- 
antly thrust upon him. 

I must not fail to mention the introduc- 
tion to the book written by Donaldson 
Brown, Vice-President of General Motors 
Corporation, who makes a plea for, and a 
prophecy of, the coming of stabilization in 
business to free us from the bogey of the 
business cycle. Intelligent forecasting and 
planning, Mr. Brown believes, will be the 
mechanism to bring this about. 

Henry BrueEre, First Vice-President, 

The Bowery Savings Bank. 





Human Engineering and Industrial 
Economy. By Lawrence A. Hartley. 
Marshall-Jackson, Chicago, 1928. 344 
pages. $3.00. 

The author has assembled in one book 
the thought of the leading industrialists, 
statesmen and authors on the question of 
human engineering in industry, which, 
after all, is one of the greatest problems 
of today. He has done this in a way 
which is not only interesting, but can be 
made highly instructive because of the 
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questions which have been outlined in 
connection with each chapter. The book 
will be of interest to anyone who is inter- 
ested in the advancement of better rela- 
tions between human beings of all classes. 
P. W. Litcurie.p, President, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 





An American Business Adventure. By 
Mark H. Dix. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1928. 181 pages. $3.00. 

The unusual and interesting story of the 
origin and success of Dix uniforms is told 
by the son of the founder of the business. 
Among the departures from tradition that 
Henry Dix insisted upon were: no over- 
time or holiday work, no child labor, no 
entertaining of buyers, a five day week 
(1912), steady employment, vacations with 
pay for piece workers, profit sharing or 
rather extra compensation based on length 
of service and wage rates (1912), em- 
ployee stock ownership (1920), best pos- 
sible working conditions, packaging the 
product, and finally the transfer of the 
business (1923) to the employee stock- 
holders, to be managed by seven executives 
selected by Mr. Dix. 

A characteristic feature of the Dix fac- 
tories is that the number of employees was 
never allowed to grow too large for the 
“family spirit” to prevail. Mr. Dix de- 
scribes the activities prompted by this re- 
lationship with considerable warmth. The 
conditions under which the business grew 
and flourished are in marked contrast to 
the ordinary practices of the garment 
trade. 

E. K. D. 


The Strike. By E. T. Hiller. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928. 
304 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Hiller has adopted the methods 
of one of the new schools of psychology 
and has made a study of industrial conflict 
in terms of behaviorism. His book deals 
less with causes than with technique. Not 
why men strike, but how they act when 
they strike, is the question which interests 


him. His book therefore diverges widely 
from the usual treatise on labor problems. 

“The present inquiry deals with a neg- 
lected aspect of the subject: the behavior 
characteristic of the striking group and 
the techniques used to direct and control it. 
This limitation of the field precludes any 
discussion of specific causes or justifications 
for the strike.” 

In confining himself to this restricted 
field, Professor Hiller invites the reader to 
view the strike through all the phases of a 
life cycle. As laboratory material he pre- 
sents extracts from accounts of numerous 
strikes in the United States and foreign 
countries, ranging all the way from the 
English agricultural strike of 1874 to the 
Passaic textile workers’ strike of 1926. 
The text is also abundantly annotated with 
quotations from authorities as diverse as 
Mother Jones and Richard T. Ely. 


The life cycle of a strike, according to 
Professor Hiller, starts with the prelimi- 
nary organization. Succeeding steps in- 
clude the mobilization of the strikers and 
the maintenance of their morale by propa- 
ganda and other means; the employer’s 
efforts to break the strike and the workers’ 
reactions to these efforts; the various at- 
tempts at coercion employed by both 
parties; efforts to enlist the sympathy of 
the public and intervention on the part of 
the public, either for its own protection or 
on behalf of one or other of the partici- 
pants; violence precipitated by the actions 
either of employer or employees, and 
finally the end of the strike. 


The author gives much weight to the 
influence of the public in determining the 
outcome of labor conflict. 

“Tt appears, therefore, that the public, 
whether in the capacity of neutral or par- 
tisan, may be the decisive factor in indus- 
trial warfare. In the main it acts as the 
regulator of the ordeal by battle, keeping 
the struggle within the limits of the pre- 
vailing codes. However, on the social 
frontiers these conflicts get outside the 
moral order, like the competition between 
the members of the lower species. While 
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the public mood is one barometer for de- 
ciding the time of beginning strikes, it is 
also, to a large extent, a crucial factor in 
their outcome. The balancing of its ap- 
provals and disapprovals, encouragements 
and discouragements, aggression and 
counter-aggression, helps to determine the 
way in which the strike shall end.” 
Near the end of the book the author de- 
votes a chapter to political strikes, which 
with good logic he sets apart as distinctly 
different from those conflicts which are 
primarily industrial. He also discusses the 
general strike, which he considers mythical. 
“The repeated and invariable failure of 
partial or limited class strikes has given 
rise to theories concerning an inclusive, 
decisive suspension which at some future 
date is to produce a permanent workers’ 
dictatorship. The belief in such a culmi- 
nating general strike has been current for 
a century, and still persists as the central 
dogma of orthodox, revolutionary syndical- 
ism. Since such a strike has never oc- 
curred, and moreover is impossible of 
achievement, it is purely imaginary, and, 
indeed mythical. Though unattainable, it 
nevertheless serves as a standard for gaug- 
ing conduct and as an incentive in agita- 


tion. 

In his concluding chapter the author at- 
tempts to answer the question, When will 
strikes cease? He lists as factors working 
toward the elimination of strikes: (1) the 
invention of substitute methods for achiev- 
ing the desired economic security and social 
status, (2) the realization of mutual de- 
pendence, and (3) the development of shop 
loyalty and the granting of industrial 
status to wage-workers; and adds: 

“Strikes tend to become less frequent as 
wage-workers achieve economic security 
and win control over their means of liveli- 
hood. Thus, while they will not passively 
accept an adverse standard of living, they 
may try to promote their interests by less 
wasteful methods. Among these are co- 
operative projects and union capitalistic 
enterprises which, by providing new sources 
of income and new economies, not only 


diminish the relative dependence upon 
wages, but also develop caution and con. 
servatism. The richer the workers become, 
the more conservative they will be, provid. 
ing that they can secure their interests in 
more convenient ways than by striking, or 
that they perceive the limits of the coercive 
effects produced by this form of conflict” 


E. S. Cownricx, 





The California and Hawaiian Sugar Re. 
fining Corporation. By Boris Emmet. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal., 1928. 293 pages. 


Only rarely does one find such a com- 
plete and intimate analysis of the business 
problems and methods of an individual 
company. The California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation merits real 
praise in making available to Stanford 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion at Stanford University so much in- 
formation and the School is to be con- 
gratulated on meriting the confidence of 
a business organization in such an intimate 
way. 

This book reviews the entire organiza- 
tion of the California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Corporation. There are extensive 
sections on the refining division, the sales 
division, finance and accounting division and 
the legal department. 

An appendix gives a detailed classifica- 
tion of accounts used by the Corporation. 


W. Jj. D. 





Capital Stock Without Par Value. By 
John R. Wildman and Weldon Powell. 
A. W. Shaw, Chicago, 1928. 553 pages. 
A share of capital stock without par 

value represents a propo~tionate interest 

in the net assets of a corporation. The 
value per share at any time, therefore, is 
found by dividing the number of shares of 
stock outstanding into the value of the 
net assets. The investment value per 
share, accordingly, fluctuates as the net 
asset values increases or decreases. The 
advantage is that the investor, in order to 
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value of no-par shares, must 


the 
on himself familiar with the financial 


status of the corporation that issues them, 
either by consulting its book of account, 
or its published balance sheets. 

The striking increase within recent years 
in the number of companies that have 
adopted no-par stock as a part of their 
capital structure has caused the subject 
to become of vital interest. Although there 
has been much discussion in a scattered 
way in the periodicals and newspapers, 
there have been only two organized works 
on no-par stock, the earlier book by Rob- 
hins and the present volume. This, the 
second comprehensive treatment of capital 
stock without par value, takes up among 
other phases the historical development of 
no-par stock, the advantages and disad- 
yantages, rational accounting connected 
therewith, its relation to surplus, changing 
from par shares to no-par shares, pre- 
ferred and common shares without par 
value, dividends in relation to no-par stock, 
the treatment of no-par stock in reorganiza- 
tions, mergers, and consolidations, its rela- 
tion to taxation, including salient excerpts 
from the statutes of various states on the 
issuance of stock without par value. 





| Bookkeeping Applied to Management. 


By Clyde S. Cressey. Peirce School of 
Business Administration, Philadelphia, 
1928. 386 pages. 


The rapidly growing need of executives 
for extremely detailed, comprehensive, and 
up-to-date information upon which to base 
their decisions has changed bookkeeping 
from a cut and dried clerical performance 
to a never ending search for business facts 
through which income may be increased 
and expenses decreased. This volume not 
only describes in a clear but simple manner 
the process of bookkeeping but it also 
shows the value of bookkeeping to manage- 
ment with emphasis on the importance of 
standards, pointing out that if accounting 
records are to be of the greatest possible 
worth to management they must be accom- 


panied by a system of standards against 
which the records may be checked. These 
standards are of two kinds: (1) pre- 
determined lists of income and expense for 
the period, known as budgets; (2) pre- 
determined records of performance, show- 
ing a normal production per man hour, a 
normal quantity of materials per unit of 
product, etc. The book is an elementary 
treatise for the student; its contribution is 
the point of view from which it is written. 





Training for Group Experience. Re- 
corded by Alfred Dwight Sheffield. 
The Inquiry, New York, 1929. 105 
pages. $1.50. 

To the growing list of publications 
dealing with the subject of conference, 
committees and conventions should be 
added this latest one. Professor Sheffield 
is already known to be a keen student of 
group problems as an examination of some 
of his previous writings will show. In 
Creative Discussion, (The Inquiry 1927) 
he attempts an analysis of the factors 
that make discussions in conferences and 
committees worth while and in the present 
volume he has recorded the results of a 
“Laboratory Course for Group Leaders,” 
at Columbia University in 1927. 


What are the main problems of method 
in setting up and running the Conference 
Assembly; the Convention; the Commit- 
tee? What is the function of the chair- 
man and how can genuine group partici- 
pation be developed? These are the ques- 
tions that are dealt with. 


John Dewey in the introduction remarks 
that “we Americans seem committed to a 
policy of organization and association 
making and there is plenty of evidence 
to make one believe that in the future 
more and more of our time will be de- 
votd to reaching the solutions of our 
problems in groups of those who are 
vitally concerned.” Are we adequately 
prepared for this change? 

Trade associations, management confer- 
ences and technological societies in indus- 
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try are using the conference method. In- 
creasingly our manufacturers are seeing 
the value of making important decisions, 
group decisions, and that involves more 
than the usual concern with “taking a 
vote” or getting the “consent” of those 
involved. It is only too well known that 
agreements on a verbal level have little 
significance when our eimotions are not 
directed the same way. Much exploratory 
research needs to be done in this area. 
Professor Sheffield’s book points out many 
of the vital problems involved and al- 
though it is not a “manual” it should be 
of considerable interest to those who work 
in or with groups. 
Joun H. Frye, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 





Analysis of the Single-Color Offset 
Pressman’s Trade. By D. J. Mac- 
Donald. Lithographic, Technical 
Foundation, Inc., New York. 1928. 
138 pages. 

This book is one of the basic text series 
for apprentices in lithography. It is of 
exceptional interest and value to educators 
and industrial leaders concerned with the 
difficult problem of vocational education. 
The Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
endowed by the industry itself, is to be 
congratulated on the excellence of this 
publication. In intimate contact with the 
industry it has employed the trained edu- 
cator and made available to him the indus- 
try as a laboratory for educational experi- 
mentation and verification. 

Industrial vocational education is in a 
state of flux. Changes in the mechanical 
and technological process of industry have 
been so rapid that courses of instruction 
of apprentices in any one of the industries 
become obsolete along with the machinery 
and processes displaced. Herein lies one 
of the major difficulties of vocational edu- 
cation undertaken directly by the regularly 
established public schools unless directly 
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tied in through some co-operative plan with 
industry itself. Industry under the pres. 
sure of economic necessity must advance 
and adapt itself rapidly to changes while 
public vocational education under no such 
necessity, left to itself, retrogresses into 
obsolescence both in its curriculum and its 
equipment. Recognizing this condition, in- 
dustry has in many cases taken over qj. 
rectly the training of its apprentices quite 
independently of the public schools, Ven- 
tures of this kind have attracted trained 
educators to the field of industry, 

The primary significance of this work by 
Mr. MacDonald for the Lithographic 
Foundation is that he has conclusively 
demonstrated that a trained observer yn- 
familiar with the industry, checked by ex- 
perts in that trade, can by applying a 
scientific method develop a course based 
upon the job as it really is in its essential 
component parts in modern day practice, 
and, flexibly within a short space of time, 
keep such a course abreast of the changes 
taking place in the industry. One of the 
important aspects of this type of analysis 
is that it throws lights on the intrenched 
traditional practices in the trade, testing 
their soundness and stimulating the adop- 
tion of more scientific practices. 

Mr. MacDonald carefully defines the 
techniques used, the methods of recording 
the data, the system of checks to verify 
the conclusions reached, and the synthetic 
adaptation of the information to the build- 
ing up of a constructive course of training 
for single color offset pressmen. The tech- 
niques outlined can be used in any industry 
and are therefore adaptable for wide use 
and application. This work establishes a 
standard method for outlining courses of 
study in industrial education and is a valu- 
able aid to those charged with the respon- 
sibility of training apprentices in any 
industry. 

F. A. Sircox, Director, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
New York Employing Printers 
Association, Inc. 





